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SUMMARY  OF  FRENCH  LABOR  SITUATION 

I 

History  of  Labor  and  Socialist  Movements  to  1914 


Labor  and  Socialist  movements  in  France  trace  their  origin  to  the 
Revolution  of  1789,  when  absolutism  gave  way  to  political  idealism. 
The  theories  of  the  Revolution  and  the  proof  it  offered  of  the  potency 
of  revolutionary  methods  still  inspire  the  proletarian  movements  in 
France. 

The  year  1884  marks  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the 
modern  trade  unionism.  In  this  year  the  law  prohibiting  associations 
and  combinations  of  workmen  was  repealed  and  a law  granting  the 
right  to  organize  was  passed.  Previous  to  the  removal  of  the  first 
law,  labor  organization  consisted  merely  of  secret  societies  devoted  to 
the  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  socialism,  which  constituted  the  faith 
of  the  French  working  classes  at  the  time  and  is  today  a controlling 
influence  in  the  French  labor  movement.  After  1884  these  societies 
were  reorganized  into  local  trade  unions  called  “syndicates.”  Their 
number  grew  -rapidly.  Gradually  they  shook  off  Socialist  leadership, 
and  began  to  develop  economic  powers  of  their  own.  The  process 
was  accelerated  in  the  early  nineties  by  the  establishment  of  Bourses 
du  Travail,  or  Workingmen’s  Exchanges,  which  were  composed  of 
several  syndicates.  The  Bourses  relied  on  independent  economic  ac- 
tion and  had  contempt  for  political  trade  unionism.  By  various  mergers 
of  these  Bourses  with  one  another  and  with  the  syndicates  of  the 
various  industries,  there  finally  emerged  in  1902  a central  labor  organi- 
zation called  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail  (the  familiar  C.  G.  T.) 
which  is  the  recognized  mouthpiece  of  French  labor  movement  and 
the  agency  through  which  the  development  has  to  a large  extent  been 
facilitated.  The  Labor  and  Socialist  groups  by  1902  had  become 
quite  separated.  The  Socialist  Party,  though  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sensions, was  developing  into  a party  of  moderation.  The  government 
at  the  same  time  was  attempting  to  conciliate  labor  by  means  of  ame- 
liorative social  legislation.  Confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  bour- 
geois government  which  it  despised,  and  on  the  other  by  conservative 
tendencies  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  labor  group  was  encouraged  to 
urge  its  philosophy  of  revolutionary  syndicalism  containing  the  advo- 
cacy of  direct  action  against  employers  and  the  state  in  preparation 
for  social  revolution  and  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  labor.  Certain 
conservative  unions  (notably  Printers  and  R.  R.  workers)  were  em- 
phatic in  their  condemnation  of  this  philosophy.  Others,  like  the 
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textiles,  favored  alliance  with  the  Socialists.  The  imperative  neces- 
sity for  union  sufficed,  for  the  time,  however,  to  hold  the  divergent 
elements  of  the  labor  group  in  line. 

Don  inated  by  the  syndicalist  policy,  the  C.  G.  T.  began  at  once 
to  put  i s strength  against  the  government.  Strikes  were  planned, 
not  only  to  wrest  concessions  from  employers,  but  to  force  ameliora- 
tive legiilation  from  the  government.  A general  strike  movement 
for  the  ^-hour  day  was  set  on  foot  in  1906,  followed  by  an  anti-mili- 
taristic campaign  which  lasted  in  one  form  or  another  until  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  As  a revelation  of  its  strength  the  C.  G.  T.  Con- 
gress of  :hat  year  voted  down  the  suggestion  of  a rapprochement  with 
the  Socic  lists,  who  had  reorganized  the  year  before  under  the  title  of 
Parti  Si.  cialiste  Uni  fie  and  were  hoping  to  consolidate  with  the 
C.  G.  T.  At  the  same  time  it  reiterated  its  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  w(  rking  class  struggle,  free  of  political  entanglements. 

The  government,  alarmed  by  the  growing  strength  of  the  move- 
ment, ur  dertook  to  placate  labor  by  further  ameliorative  measures 
and  at  the  same  time  repress  the  revolutionary  activities  of  the  C.  G.  T. 
In  1906  the  Ministry  of  Labor  was  established.  Clashes  between 
strikers  i.nd  police  became  increasingly  frequent,  and  were  often  fol- 
lowed by  arrests  of  prominent  C.  G.  T.  members.  Such  was  virtually 
the  histo  ‘y  of  the  postal  strike  of  1909  and  the  great  railway  strike  of 
1910,  which  were  both  unsuccessful  and  productive  of  great  dissension 
in  the  ra:  iks  of  the  C.  G.  T. 

The  years  from  1910  to  1914  witnessed  a decline  in  the  strength 
of  the  triide  union  movement,  due  in  part  to  the  success  of  the  govern- 
ment policy  of  conciliation  and  repression.  Strikes  which  had  once 
been  suc:essful  seemed  to  be  losing  their  effectiveness.  The  general 
strike  had  also  been  demonstrated  a weapon  of  dubious  value.  Dis- 
sensions in  trade  union  ranks  retarded  their  growth  and  new  policies 
made  to  meet  the  new  situation  were  not  yet  forthcoming.  Before 
they  cou  d be  evolved  the  outbreak  of  war  created  a special  crisis  in 
the  laboi  movement. 

II 

Outline  of  Labor  Situation  During  the  War 

A SI  mmary  of  labor  and  Socialist  activity  during  the  years  of  the 
war  is  bast  preceded  by  a short  description  of  the  C.  G.  T.  and  the 
Socialist  Party: 

C.  G.  T. 

This  organization  is  the  backbone  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
Its  foundation  is  the  syndicat,  which  is  the  French  equivalent  for  a 
trade  union.  The  syndicats  are  joined  in  two  ways,  (1)  in  a na- 
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tional  federation  of  the  syndicats  of  a given  trade  or  industry,  and 
(2)  in  a local  Bourse  du  Travail  made  up  of  the  syndicats  of  a given 
locality  irrespective  of  the  nature  of  their  trade.  These  Bourses 
are  themselves  united  into  a National  Federation  of  Bourses,  which, 
consolidated  with  the  national  federations  of  industrial  syndicats, 
forms  the  C.  G.  T. 

The  syndicats  serve  the  economic  interests  of  the  workers.  They 
the  the  fighting  units  of  the  organizations.  Each  syndicat  enjoys  a 
large  measure  of  local  autonomy  in  financial  as  in  other  matters, 
while  the  national  federation  of  all  the  syndicats  of  a particular 
industry  is  in  its  own  field  supreme.  The  Bourses  du  Travail  per- 
form the  function  of  clubs,  provide  a meeting  place,  an  educational 
centre  or  an  employment  bureau  as  the  need  may  be.  They  are  the 
educational  and  the  benevolent  agencies  of  the  organization. 

The  C.  G.  T.  is  the  spokesman  of  French  organized  labor.  Its 
function  is  the  formulation  and  execution  of  policies  looking  to  the 
economic  interest  of  the  working  classes.  Its  affairs  are  administered 
by  the  Comite  Confederale,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  national  industrial  federations  and  of  the  federations  of  Bourses. 

In  1914  the  membership  of  the  C.  G.  T.  was  estimated  at  600,000. 
It  is  now  estimated  at  about  1,000,000. 

Co-operative  societies,  though  distinct  from  the  C.  G.  T.  and  its 
related  groups,  play  nevertheless  an  important  role  in  the  French  labor 
movement.  They  have  met  with  undoubted  financial  success  and 
have  grown  rapidly  during  the  period  of  the  war. 

Socialist  Party 

The  French  Socialist  Party,  known  since  1905  as  the  Unified 
Socialists,  claims  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  working  class.  This 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  a narrow  sense,  however,  since  the  Party 
admits  to  its  ranks  anyone  who  subscribes  to  its  program. 

This  program  calls  for  the  socialization  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution,  among  the  international  union  working  classes, 
the  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  workers  and  the  transformation 
of  capitalism  into  a collectivist  or  communist  society.  ’ 

The  basis  of  the  organization  is  the  “local.”  These  locals  are 
grouped  into  Departmental  Federations,  the  sum  of  which  together 
make  up  the  Party.  Supreme  power  is  vested  in  the  Annual  Con- 
gresses, composed  of  delegates  from  each  Departmental  Federation, 
who  entrust  the  administration  of  the  organization  to  a National  Coun- 
cil and  the  permanent  Administrative  Commission. 

In  1914,  the  membership  was  placed  at  70,000.  By  1918,  it  had 
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dropped  to  34.000.  There  are  now  101  Socialist  deputies  in  the 
Chambe  • of  Deputies.  This  is  a sixth  of  the  total  membership.  This 
is  the  largest  single  group  in  the  Chamber  except  that  of  the  Radical 
and  Rac  ical  Socialist  parties. 

igi  / — The  last  general  election  in  the  spring  of  1914  resulted  in 
the  retu  n of  101  Socialists,  as  compared  with  75  in  1910.  Heartened 
by  this  success,  the  Socialist  Party  bent  its  energies  to  prevent  enforce- 
ment of  the  three-year  military  service  law.  In  July  the  party  went 
on  recoid  again,  as  in  previous  international  conferences,  in  favor  of 
a general  strike  of  the  workers  of  all  countries  as  a means  of  prevent- 
ing war 

When,  a month  later,  war  became  imminent,  the  Socialists  and 
the  C.  G.  T.  joined  forces  to  combat  the  elements  which  were  in  sym- 
pathy w th  it.  Mass  meetings  and  anti-war  demonstrations  were  held 
which  \\ere  dispersed  after  scenes  of  violence.  The  Socialists  in  the 
Chambe  - of  Deputies  demanded  Peace.  The  International  Socialist 
Bureau  .irged  arbitration  for  Austria  and  Serbia.  At  a huge  demon- 
stration held  in  Brussels  July  30th,  Jaures  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  peace.  On  July  31st,  Jouhaux,  Secretary  of  the  C.  G.  T.,  sent 
word  to  Legien,  president  of  the  German  Trade  Federation  and  secre- 
tary of  Ihe  International  Trade  Union  Bureau,  asking  him  to  organize 
international  protest  meetings.  No  reply  to  this  appeal  was  ever 
received 

By  August  1st  peace  agitation  had  ceased.  The  C.  G.  T.  issued  a 
statemert  that  it  had  done  everything  in  its  power  to  avert  war.  It 
bade  the  workers  to  retain  their  faith  in  the  ultimate  goal  of  syndical- 
ism and  the  international  solidarity  of  labor.  As  the  invasion  of 

France  )rogressed,  the  C.  G.  T.  grew  increasingly  hostile  to  Germ&n 
militarisn  and  became  firm  in  the  conviction  that  France  was  fighting 
for  democracy  and  the  end  of  war.  Jouhaux,  with  the  approval  of 

the  gov(  rnment,  undertook  a tour  of  the  country  in  the  interests  of 

national  defense.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  swept  up  Socialists  also. 
Sembat  ind  Guesde  entered  the  cabinet  late  in  August,  with  the  Party 
solidly  I ehind  them.  Socialists  and  C.  G.  T.,  together  submerging 
all  their  differences,  called  upon  their  followers  to  join  in  defense  of 
the  natic  nal  cause,  forming  what  was  called  the  Union  Sacre. 

This  united  on  national  issues,  there  were  yet  divergences  as  to 
internati  Dnal  policies  between  the  two  bodies.  The  question  of  par- 
ticipation in  an  international  Socialist  conference  at  Copenhagen  arose 
late  in  the  year  and  the  C.  G.  T.,  after  much  debate,  in  which  feeling 
ran  high,  voted  by  a bare  majority  against  representation  at  the  con- 
ference. The  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  solidly  united  against 
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the  proposed  conference.  At  a local  Socialist  meeting  in  Italy  such  a 
thing  was  declared  to  be  unthinkable.  The  two  agreed  throughout  the 
war  that  they  were  not  fighting  the  German  people  nor  for  annexation 
or  conquest. 

The  Union  Sacre,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  was  lived  up  to 
with  religious  ardor.  Socialists  voted  war  credits  and  labor  leaders 
accepted  positions  on  numerous  government  committees.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  C.  G.  T.  the  government  established  mixed  commissions 
composed  of  equal  members  of  employers  and  workers  to  study  la- 
bor problems.  In  1916,  when  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  estab- 
lished, a Socialist,  Albert  Thomas,  accepted  the  Portfolio  with  Meer- 
heim,  radical  labor  leader,  and  secretary  of  the  Metal  Workers’  Union, 
as  his  aid. 

/p/5 — In  February,  1915,  French  Labor  and  Socialist  groups  at- 
tended an  interallied  Socialist  conference  at  London.  This  conference 
was  followed  by  a conference  between  the  British  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  and  the  C.  G.  T.  The  conference  voiced  the  necessity  for  the 
continuation  of  the  struggle  until  victory  was  achieved. 

This  year  also  witnessed  a revival  of  activity  within  the  syndicats 
themselves.  At  first  prostrated  by  the  war,  by  the  loss  of  members 
and  consequent  falling  ofif  of  dues,  they  were  finally  galvanized  into 
life  again  by  the  distress  produced  among  their  membership  by  war 
conditions.  In  the  summer  a conference  was  held  for  the  discussion 
of  these  war-time  problems.  Once  more  there  appeared  a divergence 
of  opinion.  The  resolutions  adopted  denouncing  war  and  conquest, 
and  declaring  for  self-determination,  a League  of  Nations  and  for  a 
Labor  Conference  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  Peace  Conference,  did 
not  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  insurgent  minority.  The  Union  Sacre 
especially  fell  under  the  ban  of  minority  disapproval.  The  minority 
wanted  a restatement  of  war  aims  by  the  government  and  an  imme- 
diate international  conference  of  workers  from  belligerent  and  neutral 
nations  upon  conditions  of  a preliminary  agreement  in  favor  of  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium. 

This  disagreement  in  the  C.  G.  T.  was  reflected  in  the  Socialist 
Party.  Although  a large  majority  of  the  Party  still  favored  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  to  a victorious  end,  Meerheim  and  Bourderon,  of 
the  minority,  attended  an  international  conference  at  Zimmerwald, 
where  they  met  German  as  well  as  Allied  Socialists,  and  where  a 
resolution  was  passed  favoring  immediate  peace  without  annexations. 
Their  action  was  condemned  by  the  Party  who  continued  officially  to 
support  the  government  and  to  be  represented  on  government  commit- 
tees, but  the  spirit  of  criticism  was  with  difficulty  kept  in  check. 
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jgi6 — The  split  in  Socialist  Party  opinion  widened  as  time  went 
on.  Although  the  Party  voted  down  a proposal  to  send  delegates  to 
an  international  conference  at  Kienthal,  it  was  by  a greatly  lessened 
majori  y.  Minority  delegates  attended  the  Conference,  at  which 
Germa  i Socialists  were  present,  and  unequivocally  reaffirmed  their 
approvil  of  the  Zimmerwaldian  policies.  Upon  their  return,  these 
“Kient  lalians”  so  far  put  their  ideas  into  practice  as  to  vote  for  the 
first  tine  against  the  Government  war  credits. 

Th(ir  position,  as  outlined  at  the  next  Socialist  Congress,  while 
not  fa  .oring  peace-at-any-price,  advocated  an  independent  Socialist 
policv  developed  in  common  with  the  Socialists  of  all  countries  as  to 
the  be.‘t  means  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  With  this  international 
policy  was  joined  a demand  on  the  part  of  certain  elements  in  the 
minoriy  for  the  immediate  resignation  of  all  Socialist  ministers. 
The  m nority  at  this  time  claimed  30  adherents  out  of  the  100  or  more 
Socialists  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

During  this  period  the  C.  G.  T.  was  absorbed  in  industrial  prob- 
lems. Jouhaux  was  consulted  on  governmental  measures  relating  to 
conditions  of  work  in  munitions  factories,  the  terms  of  employment  of 
foreign  labor,  and  the  establishment  of  national  employment  agencies. 

Besides  attending  the  Inter-allied  Trade  Union  Conferences,  at 
Leeds  in  the  summer  of  1916,  the  C.  G.  T.  endeavored  to  stir  the 
local  svndicats  to  greater  activity  and  to  discussion  of  the  economic 
problems  of  the  day. 

A:  a meeting  late  in  the  year  certain  of  the  policies  of  the  C.  G.  T. 
came  once  more  under  fire  from  the  minority.  There  was,  however, 
unanimous  approval  of  the  project  of  a League  of  Nations  and  of 
President  Wilson’s  call  for  a statement  of  war  aims  by  the  belligerent 
nation ;. 

loij — The  year  1917  witnessed  the  gradual  ascendancy  of  the 
minorities  of  both  groups  until  in  1918  they  overshadowed  and  sup- 
planted the  old  majority.  This  process  was  accelerated  by  the  Rus- 
sian E evolution  and  by  the  growth  of  war  industries  in  France,  with 
the  re;  ultant  increase  of  friction  between  workers  and  employers.  The 
most  obvious  results  of  this  shift  of  power  were  the  breakup  of  the 
Union  Sacre  and  the  change  of  policy  by  the  labor  groups  as  to  par- 
ticipat  on  in  international  labor  conferences. 

The  long-debated  project  of  an  international  Labor  and  Socialist 
confer  ence  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at  Stockholm  in  this  year.  At 
first  french  Socialists,  by  a vote  of  13  to  11,  decided  against  partici- 
pation, but  later,  upon  special  invitation  of  the  Russian  Workers’  and 
Soldiers’  Council  they  changed  their  minds  so  far  as  to  permit  attend- 
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ance  at  the  preliminary  conferences.  This  decision  represented  a com- 
promise between  the  Radical  minority  and  those  who  refused  to  meet 
the  enemy  belligerents  on  any  terms.  The  government  disposed  of 
the  entire  matter  by  refusing  passports  to  the  delegates.  Nevertheless, 
the  Socialist  Party  voted  for  the  war  credits,  though  not  without  pro- 
test, and  it  was  not  until  August  that  the  final  break  came.  Then,  fol- 
lowing an  attack  upon  the  government’s  failure  to  restate  its  war  aims 
and  its  indifference  to  the  project  of  a League  of  Nations,  the  Socialist 
Party  refused  a vote  of  confidence  in  the  government.  Ribot’s  resigna- 
tion followed  speedily  and  the  new  cabinet  organized  under  Painleve 
contained  no  Socialist  members.  The  Union  Sacre  was  now  irrevo- 
cably broken. 

At  the  Socialist  Congress  of  that  fall,  the  more  radical  elements 
had  not  yet  gained  ascendancy,  but  the  race  was  close  and  feeling 
high.  The  resolutions  finally  adopted  favored  the  sending  of  delegates 
to  Stockholm,  participation  in  the  government,  the  voting  of  war  cred- 
its, and  a revision  of  Allied  war  aims.  A subsequent  request  in  the 
Chamber  for  the  latter  point  provoked  M.  Pichon,  Foreign  Minister, 
to  say  that  the  time  was  inopportune  for  a reply,  but  that  the  govern- 
ment was  on  all  points  in  complete  agreement  with  President  Wilson. 

The  C.  G.  T.,  during  this  period,  was  faced  with  many  problems, 
including  increased  labor  unrest  and  frequent  strikes  caused  by  the 
rising  cost  of  living  and  the  tales  of  capitalist  profiteering. 

A plan  to  participate  in  an  international  labor  conference  at  Berne 
came  to  naught,  through  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  issue  pass- 
ports. Permission  was  also  refused  to  attend  the  proposed  Stockholm 
conference.  The  C.  G.  T.,  however,  sent  representatives  to  the  Inter- 
allied Labor  Conference  in  London. 

• The  annual  Congress  of  the  C.  G.  T.  characterized  the  Union 
Sacre  as  a “mockery.”  In  other  respects,  the  Congress  did  no  more 
than  reiterate  its  former  position  in  regard  to  the  international 
situation. 

igi8 — Increasing  unrest,  suspicion  and  counter-suspicion,  strikes 
among  munitions  workers,  resulting  in  the  arrest  of  150  strikers,  con- 
stant demands  from  all  quarters  for  increased  wages,  and  finally  the 
Malvy  trial,  interpreted  by  many  as  a veiled  attack  on  labor,  marked 
the  last  year  of  the  war. 

The  Socialist  Party,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  was  threatened 
with  a serious  split  when  40  deputies,  including  Thomas,  in  opposition 
to  the  rest  of  their  number,  insisted  upon  voting  war  credits  and  re- 
fusing to  meet  with  Socialists  from  enemy  countries.  At  the  annual 
congress  held  this  fall,  these  doctrines  were  definitely  repudiated.  The 
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former  “minority,”  led  by  Longiiet,  now  came  into  its  own  and  its 
program  of  approval  of  Wilson’s  peace  terms,  co-operation  with  the 
Socialists  of  other  countries,  and  opposition  to  the  government’s  policy 
of  inteivention  in  Russia  became  the  accepted  platform  of  the  Party. 

Thi  C.  G.  T.  was  also  threatened  with  a split.  Its  dissentient 
voices  vere  the  radicals  led  by  Pericat,  secretary  of  the  Builders’ 
Union,  who  held  a conference  of  protest  in  May  which  was  speedily 
broken  up  by  the  arrest  of  Pericat  and  some  of  his  followers.  The 
C.  G.  T.  Congress,  which  shortly  followed,  was  fully  alive  to  the 
necessity  for  unity,  and  after  bitter  debate,  united  on  a program  con- 
taining a peace  based  on  President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points,  a League 
of  Natians,  the  assurance  of  passports  to  international  labor  meetings, 
and  unt[ualified  condemnation  of  allied  intervention  in  Russia. 

Sii  ce  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  energies  of  French  Labor 
groups  have  been  concentrated  in  support  of  the  Wilson  peace  terms. 
The  C.  G.  T.  has  asked  to  have  a representative  in  the  Peace  Delega- 
tion an'  1 is  co-operating  in  a plan  for  an  international  labor  conference 

at  the  same  time  and  place. 

Tbe  unrest  of  this  year  was  caused  in  part  only  by  the  rising  cost 
of  livirg  and  the  intermittent  ills  of  unemployment  and  other  labor 
disturbances.  Its  larger  significance  lay  in  a growing  distrust  of  the 
aims  beaind  the  government’s  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  mouthpiece 
of  this  uneasiness  and  suspicion,  which  was  the  popular  undercurrent 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  was  the  Socialist  Party,  which  with 
difficuhy  withheld  its  threats  in  deference  to  the  military  situation  on 
the  western  front.  The  opening  session  of  the  1918  Chamber  of 
Deputi(  s,  marked  by  insistence  upon  the  agreement  with  Italy  and 
opposit  on  to  the  proposals  for  a restatement  of  war  aims,  helped  to 
strengthen  labor  deputies’  distrust.  In  defence,  the  latter  expressed 
their  rdiance  not  upon  their  own  government,  but  upon  President 
Wilson 's  diplomatic  conduct  of  the  war. 

Ill 

Analysis  of  Present  Labor  Situation 

At  the  present  moment  the  working  class  elements  share  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  elation  over'  the  collapse  of  German  militarism,  the  lib- 
eration of  French  territory  and  the  occupation  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
War  weariness  and  the  relief  of  having  come  through  the  crisis  suc- 
cessful y also  contribute  their  share  to  the  momentary  calm.  Under- 
neath t ie  surface,  however,  is  the  ferment  of  complex  social  economic 
forces.  In  part  the  unrest  is  due  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  economic 
readju  .tment  necessitated  by  peace,  and  in  part  to  the  important 
politicj  1 questions  connected  with  the  peace  settlement. 
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The  problems  of  economic  reconstruction  have  given  rise  to  a 
program  of  demands  on  which  all  labor  forces  unite.  This  program 
includes  a minimum  wage  law,  a general  eight-hour  day,  special  safety 
and  sanitary  provisions  for  women  workers,  a general  raise  in  wages 
to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  protection  against  uncontrolled 
importation  of  foreign  labor,  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  Saturday  half- 
day holiday,  etc.  The  program  has  been  formulated  in  repeated  reso- 
lutions passed  by  numerous  labor  conferences  since  July,  1918. 

New  elements,  introduced  by  the  war,  complicate  the  industrial 
situation.  Contact  with  British  and  American  war  enterprises  and 
the  intensification  of  French  industry  under  the  pressure  of  war  needs 
have  produced  in  the  French  worker  an  interest  in  more  intense  indus- 
trialism as  a means  of  improving  his  own  condition. 

This  attitude  implies  a readiness  to  co-operate  with  employers 
for  the  achievement  of  common  purposes  and  is  therefore  a denial 
of  the  “revolutionary  romanticism”  which  characterized  the  movement 
of  organized  labor  before  the  war.  The  same  feeling  is  reflected  by 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement,  who  have  been  trained  by  the 
war  to  think  in  terms  of  national  interest  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  and  to  some  extent  with  employers.  The  general  tendency 
might  be  expected  to  produce  an  era  of  peaceful  industrial  develop- 
ment if  other  complicating  factors  were  not  present. 

These  factors  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  a feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  employers  because  of  a suspicion  that  as  a class  they 
profited  unduly  from  the  war  and  used  the  military  situation  to  mis- 
treat individual  recalcitrants,  and  because  of  the  repeated  refusals  of 
employers  in  the  last  few  months  to  recognize  and  meet  workers’  or- 
ganizations, together  with  a distrust  of  the  attitude  of  the  present 
government  towards  the  labor  movement.  The  latter  feeling  has 
been  aggravated  by  arrests  of  workers  for  trade  union  activities  and 
the  reported  failure  of  the  government  to  release  the  men  in  spite  of 
promises  to  the  contrary. 

Economic  industrial  unrest  is  projected  against  a background  of 
political  sensitiveness  caused  by  the  attitude  of  syndicalist-socialist 
groups  towards  the  international  situation.  These  groups  feel  that  the 
political  upheavals  in  Russia  and  Germany  cast  a reflection  on  their 
allegiance  to  the  Social  Revolution  and  lay  them  open  to  the  charge 
of  rendering  their  ideal  lip-service  only.  They  have  accordingly 
adopted  the  program  outlined  in  President  Wilson’s  “fourteen  points” 
and  the  League  of  Nations  with  a fervor  intensified  by  their  conscious- 
ness of  shortcoming.  It  has  become  the  symbol  of  their  democratic 
and  revolutionary  faith. 
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At  the  same  time,  Syndicalists  and  Socialists  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  every  word  and  act  of  the  French  government  which  is  in 
opposition  to  the  “fourteen  points,”  or  betrays  a tendency  to  inter- 
fere V ith  the  Socialist  tendencies  at  work  in  Russia  and  Germany. 
Such  acts  are  to  them  an  expression  of  “imperialism”  and  a 
denial  of  the  democratic  faith  which  made  them  willing  to  suf- 
fer and  fight. 

T le  immediacy  of  the  international  questions  growing  out  of  the 
peace  settlement  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a political  and  inter- 
nation d program  by  the  French  labor  movement.  The  C.  G.  T.  has 
lately  been  holding  meetings  to  protest  against  Russian  intervention, 
and  to  voice  its  desire  for  representation  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

T le  development  of  political  activity  by  the  C.  G.  T.  is  accentuated 
by  th«  alignment  of  the  latter  with  the  Socialist  Party,  which  has 
been  gradually  taking  place  since  August,  1914.  Fundamental  agree- 
ment on  a democratic  peace  and  a League  of  Nations  partly  explains 
this  al  dance,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  government’s  policy  of 
ignoring  Socialists  and  pursuing  what  is  called  an  “imperialistic”  for- 
eign pdicy  is  to  a large  extent  at  the  bottom  of  increasing  solidarity 
among  Syndicalist  and  Socialist  groups. 

T ) forecast  probabilities  in  the  event  of  an  open  conflict  between 
the  go/ernment  and  the  people  is  not  the  function  of  this  Report.  It 
can,  however,  sketch  the  probable  factors  in  such  a conflict. 

Ir  sofar  as  organized  labor  is  concerned,  the  war  seems  to  have 
caused  a relative  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  workers,  in- 
cluding large  numbers  of  women,  and  a stimulation  of  labor  organi- 
zation. Even  so,  there  are  probably  only  about  1,000,000  organized 
worke  's  or  a tenth  of  the  working  population. 

T le  Socialist  Party  has  a membership  of  35,000,  but  of  these 
only  about  15,000  are  consistently  active.  The  wider  influence  of 
the  Pc  rty  may  be  measured  by  the  number  of  votes  which  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Socialist  candidate  in  1914  on  the  first  ballot.  The  num- 
ber of  these  votes  was  350,961  out  of  a total  of  2,965,000  votes,  or  12%. 

T le  influence  of  the  C.  G.  T.  and  the  Socialist  Party  extends 
also  tc  classes  economically  distinct  from  the  working  class.  These 
includ<  teachers,  employes  in  public  service  (“functionnaires”),  sala- 
ried employes,  small  business  men  and  peasants.  The  importance  of 
these  ( lements  consists  in  the  fact  that  their  support  tends  to  magnify 
a pure  y industrial  outburst  into  a general  movement  of  social  unrest. 

T le  opposition  to  the  C.  G.  T.  and  the  Socialist  Party  is  led  by  a 
small  liut  well-organized  class  of  wealthy  industrialists  and  financiers 
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who  rely  for  numerical  support  on  the  independent  peasants,  employ- 
ers and  business  men  of  moderate  means.  They  have  at  their  com- 
mand the  most  widely  circulated  and  most  influential  newspapers. 
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APPENDIX  A 


**  Mer  lorandum  du  Movement  Fran^aise  ” ( presented  by  the 
C.  G.  T.  and  French  Socialist  Party  to  the  London 
Inter-Allied  Conference,  February,  1918). 

Memorandum  on  the  French 
Labor  Movement. 

j.  The  War.  The  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  causes  which  provoked  the  war,  it  is  evident  that  the  people  of 
Europe  who  are  necessarily  the  principal  victims  of  the  horrors  of 
the  conEct,  have  not  themselves  any  responsibility  in  the  matter.  It 
is  actually  to  their  common  interests  to  bring  about  a conclusion  of  a 
general  peace,  certain  and  durable,  for  the  entire  world. 

2.  The  World  Should  Be  Open  to  Democracy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  the  underlying  in- 
tention 3f  the  C.  G.  T.  is  to  insure  for  Democracy  for  the  future  every 
possible  chance  of  development. 

Of  all  the  aims  of  peace,  none  is  so  important  for  all  the  people 
of  the  i;ntire  world  as  to  make  certain  that  there  shall  be  no  war  in 
the  future. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  C.  G.  T.  counts  strongly  on  a 
complets  democratization  of  every  country;  on  the  sincere  abandon- 
ment o i every  form  of  imperialism ; on  the  suppression  of  secret 
diplomacy;  and  on  the  submission  of  foreign  politics,  as  of  domestic 
policies,  to  the  control  of  the  legislative  assembly  elected  by  the  people ; 
on  the  absolute  responsibility  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
every  country  to  Parliament;  on  action  as  uniform  as  possible  for  the 
universi.l  abolition  of  the  armies  in  barracks;  on  the  general  limita- 
tion of  armaments  with  which  every  people  is  overloaded ; on  the  rad- 
ical sui  pression  of  private  war  enterprises  which  profit  by  arma- 
ments, £ nd  to  whose  interest  it  is  to  provoke  unceasing  threats  of  war, 
but  den  ands  in  advance  that  an  essential  clause  of  the  peace  treaty 
itself  c 'eate  a supra-national  authority  or  League  of  Nations,  to 
which  rot  only  should  all  the  actual  belligerents  adhere,  but  to  which 
all  the  other  sovereign  and  independent  states  should  be  incidentally 
invited  o join ; the  immediate  establishment  by  this  society  of  nations 
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not  only  of  an  international  high  court  to  pass  judgment  on  all  con- 
tests between  states,  but  also  the  formation  of  an  international  legis- 
lative assembly  in  which  the  representatives  of  all  the  civilized  states 
will  have  a fixed  place ; the  gradual  development  of  international  legis- 
lation accepted  by  all  and  definitely  binding  them  by  a solemn  engage- 
ment, giving  assurance  that  the  conflicts  between  two  or  more  states 
will  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  indicated  above,  and  that  all  will 
make  common  cause  against  each  state  or  against  all  states  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  constrain  them  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

j.  Territorial  Questions.  The  C.  G.  T.  disapproves  of  the  ef- 
forts made,  sometimes  in  one  camp,  sometimes  in  another,  to  trans- 
form the  present  war  into  a war  of  conquest.  From  the  moment  when 
conditions  of  permanent  peace  can  be  assured,  the  struggle  should 
not  be  prolonged  a single  day  in  order  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  any 
state.  But  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  not  only  restitutions 
and  reparations,  but  also  certain  territorial  readjustment  questions, 
on  the  ground  of  the  liberty  of  peoples  to  dispose  of  themselves,  ap- 
pear necessary  if  one  wishes  to  avoid  the  renewal  of  armaments  and 
return  to  war. 

a.  Belgium.  The  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  Belgium  should  be 
completely  restored  as  an  independent  sovereign  state. 

h.  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  C.  G.  T.  considers  that  it  was  a 
grave  political  blunder  committed  against  peace  when  in 
1871  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were  violently  torn  from  France. 
It  sympathizes  profoundly  with  the  unfortunate  inhabitants 
of  Alsace  and  of  Lorraine ; it  demands  that  the  Alsace- 
Lorrainians  have  the  right  to  decide  freely  as  to  their  own 
destiny  under  the  protection  and  the  guarantee  of  an  inter- 
national commission. 

c.  The  Balkans.  The  C.  G.  T.  considers  that  in  the  interest 
of  the  Peace  of  the  World  and  to  prevent  all  foreign  domi- 
nation the  Balkan  States  shall  constitute  a Balkan  Fed- 
eration. 

This  Federation,  built  on  religious  tolerance  and  on  polit- 
ical equality  of  all  races,  shall  constitute  a customs  union, 
including  the  Assembly  of  Balkan  nations,  and  a federa- 
tion to  control  by  mutual  consent  all  questions  of  common 
interest. 

To  attain  this  end  the  Balkan  people  should  have  complete 
liberty  to  determine  their  own  destiny,  and  to  proceed  to 
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the  reorganization  of  themselves  administratively  and  po 
liticallv,  without  having  to  take  account  of  any  pretended 
foreign  domination. 

d.  ha\\.  The  C.  G.  T.  expresses  its  sympathy  for  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Italian  race  and  language  which  diplomatic 
arrangements  of  the  past  have  left  outside  of  the  Italian 

Union. 

Rejecting  all  the  aims  of  conquest  of  Italian  imperialism, 
it  thinks  that  satisfaction  can  be  given  all  legitimate  de- 
sires of  the  Italian  people,  including  those  touching  reunion 
of  the  members  of  the  race,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
deny  the  needs  of  others  or  to  annex  the  territory  of 

another. 

e Poland,  etc.  The  C.  G.  T.,  concerning  Polish  questions, 
proclaims  that  the  only  means  of  producing  in  that  quarter 
a durable  solution,  will  result  from  the  reconstitution  of 
Poland  into  an  independent  state,  and  that  there  is  an 
opportunity,  as  in  the  case  of  all  countries  placed  under 
foreign  domination,  of  applying  to  it  the  principle  which 
promises  each  people  to  dispose  of  its  own  destiny. 

/ The  Jews  and  Palestine.  The  C.  G.  T.  demands  for  all 
the  Jews  of  every  country  the  same  elementary  rights  of 
tolerance,  of  liberty,  of  residence  and  of  trade,  as  well  as 
of  political  liberty,  that  should  be  accorded  to  the  citizens 

of  each  nation. 

It  expresses  the  opinion  that  Palestine  constitutes  a free 
government  under  international  guaranty,  to  which  the 
Jews  can  return,  if  they  wish,  to  develop  themselves  away 
from  the  intervention  of  every  foreign  race  or  religion. 

g.  The  Problem  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  C.  G.  T.  pro- 
claims, regarding  Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia,  the 
necessitv  of  giving  to  those  countries  the  largest  possible 

degree  of  autonomy. 

The  C.  G.  T.  disapproves  of  the  imperialistic  aims  of 
those  governments  and  capitalists  who  would  make  of  these 
territories  simply  objects  of  exploitation  or  instruments  of 
militarism.  If  it  is  possible  to  let  the  people  in  these  coun- 
tries themselves  determine  their  own  destiny,  the  C.  G.  T. 
insists  that,  in  conformity  with  the  formula  “no  annexa- 
tions,” they  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  inter- 
national commission,  acting  under  the  control  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  It  suggests  in  addition  that  the  Peace  of  the 
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World  demands  that  Constantinople  be  a free  port  neu- 
tralized in  permanent  fashion. 

h.  Tropical  Colonies  of  Africa.  The  C.  G.  1 . accepts  the 
proposed  amendment  with  the  reserve  that  there  be  found 
included  the  formula,  “Return  of  the  Colonies  to  Ger- 
many,” the  logical  counterpart  of  which  is  demanded  of 
Germany  for  the  solution  of  European  questions. 

It  declares  that  in  no  way  can  the  cases  of  this  sort  con- 
stitute an  obstacle  to  peace. 

5.  The  Economic  Relations.  The  C.  G.  T.  declares  its  hostility 
to  every  project  which  may  be  prepared  by  imperialists  and  capital- 
ists not  only  in  one  specific  country,  but  in  every  country,  which 
would  tend  to  make  economic  war  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  on 
one  or  on  all  foreign  countries.  An  economic  war  of  this  nature  com- 
menced by  one  specified  country  would  inevitably  result  in  reprisals, 
to  which  the  nation  aimed  at  might  be  driven  in  self-defense.  The 
C.  G.  T.  thinks  that  such  undertakings  of  economic  aggression,  either 
by  protective  tariff  or  by  capitalistic  trusts,  would  inevitably  result  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  working  classes  of  each  country  for  the  benefit 
of  the  capitalists.  The  French  workingmen  see  in  the  alliance  of 
militarists,  imperialists  and  of  fiscal  protectionists  of  each  country  not 
only  a serious  danger  for  the  prosperity  of  the  common  people,  but 
also  a grave  menace  to  peace.  On  the  other  side,  each  country  has  the 
undeniable  right  to  defend  its  own  economic  interests  in  the  presence 
of  a world-wide  deficit  to  preserve  for  its  own  people  a quantity  of 
articles  of  consumption  and  of  raw  materials. 

The  C.  G.  T.  invites  in  an  urgent  manner  the  workingmen’s  par- 
ties of  each  country  to  insist  to  each  of  their  respective  governments, 
when  it  concerns  the  matter  of  determining  the  attitude  of  such  gov- 
ernment to  commercial  enterprises  and  of  controlling  the  objects  of 
consumption  necessary  for  the  people,  that  they  accept  the  principle 
of  the  open  door,  strictly  limit  customs  duties  to  fiscal  necessities,  and 
eliminate  all  differential  treatment  of  foreign  nations.  But  it  is  equally 
important,  not  only  to  maintain  but  also  to  develop  as  far  as  possible 
by  appropriate  governmental  action,  the  resources  of  each  country  for 
the  welfare  not  only  of  that  people,  but  also  of  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  proclaim  the  need  of  international  treaty,  to  impose 
in  every  country  legislation  on  industrial  relations,  on  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  work,  the  interdiction  of  the  sweating  system  and  of  unhealth- 
ful industries,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  workers  against 
oppression. 

6.  Reconstruction  of  the  Devastated  Regions  and  Reparations 
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for  Damages.  The  C.  G.  T.  declares  that  one  of  the  most  imperative 
duties  of  all  countries  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded  will  be  the  recon- 
struction as  far  as  possible  of  the  houses,  farms,  factories,  public 
buildings  and  means  of  communication  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  operations  of  war.  That  such  reconstruction  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  ti  e levying  of  indemnities  for  the  destruction  of  the  ascertained 
damages  to  public  buildings  and  capitalist  enterprises  and  to  material 
property  but  that  it  should  cover  the  re-establishment  of  wage- 
earners  in  their  houses  and  in  their  employments,  and  that  in  order 
to  insun  the  complete  and  impartial  application  of  these  principles 
the  levyi  ig  and  the  distribution  of  the  indemnity  should  be  undertaken 
on  the  s])Ot  by  the  creation  of  an  international  fund,  controlled  by  an 
international  commission. 

Thi;  is  the  problem  of  peace.  To  open  up  the  world  to  democracy 
it  is  nec(  ssary  to  do  more  than  to  prevent  war.  The  scheme  of  those 
who  wis  1 to  safeguard  capitalistic  interests  will  be  to  make  sure  that 
the  treaty^  of  peace  does  no  more  than  deal  with  the  cessation  of  the 
struggle  and  the  necessary  territorial  modifications.  In  view  of  the 
probable  poverty  after  the  war  in  materials  for  export,  in  foodstuffs 
and  in  cammercial  freight,  and  to  prevent  extreme  suffering  such  as 
famine,  which  is  always  possible  here  and  there,  the  C.  G.  T.  states 
that  systematic  arrangements  must  be  concluded  on  an  international 
basis,  in  order  to  insure  the  distribution  and  the  transport  of  the 
exportable  surplus  of  this  merchandise  in  different  countries,  not  in 
proportion  to  the  purchasing  power  of  these  countries,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  iheir  urgent  needs.  In  each  country  the  government  should 
maintair  for  a certain  length  of  time  its  control  over  merchandise  of 
prime  n xessity,  to  guarantee  its  distribution  not  under  a regime  of 
competil  ion  by  which  the  richest  classes  would  profit  in  proportion 
to  their  resources,  but  systematically,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  pressing 
needs  o all  the  world,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  that  none  shall 
have  cake  while  anyone  lacks  bread.  If  each  government  fails  to  act 
with  rap  idity  and  energy,  in  every  country  the  dislocation  of  the  muni- 
tions inc  ustry  following  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  return  of  millions 
of  soldi  ers,  will  plunge  a great  part  of  the  wage-earning  population 
into  the  misery  of  unemployment  more  or  less  prolonged.  The 
C.  G.  T thinks  that  unemployment,  like  famine,  is  not  only  a disaster 
for  the  country  which  it  overwhelms,  but  that  it  constitutes  an  im- 
poverislment  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  maintains  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  government  to  undertake  immediate  action  not  only 
to  aid  tie  unemployed,  but  to  prevent  from  now  on  unemployment, 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Labor  move- 
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ments  of  every  country  exert  pressure  on  their  governments  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  execution  of  numerous  public  works,  such  as  the 
construction  and  the  repair  of  roads,  of  railroads  and  of  canals,  the 
construction  of  schools,  of  public  buildings  and  of  workmen  s homes, 
as  well  as  the  improvement  and  the  reforestation  of  the  country.  These 
works  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future,  not  only  to  aid  the  unem- 
ployed, but  to  be  undertaken  in  sufficient  numbers  in  each  locality, 
concurrently  with  different  capitalistic  enterprises  in  exploitation  of 
such  an  effort,  that  every  year  and  during  all  the  year,  there  should  be 
maintained  a sufficient  level  of  demand  for  work  to  respond  to  the 
collective  demands  of  labor.  We  know  today  that  by  these  means  it 
is  possible  for  governments  to  prevent,  if  they  wish,  unemployment, 
either  involuntary  or  involuntarily  prolonged,  and  that  if  this  unem- 
ployment actually  survives  in  no  matter  what  country,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  consequence  of  governmental  neglect  exactly  like  an 

epidemic. 

(This  text  was  based  on  the  memorandum  issued  by  the  Inter- 
Allied  Conference  of  London,  February,  1918.  It  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  French  working  class  by  means  of  a special  pamphlet 
edited  by  the  C.  G.  T.  and  the  Socialist  Party.) 
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APPENDIX  B 


Le  Pr  ogramme  de  la  Confederation  Generale  du  Travail 

9 

At  th  j threshold  of  peace  the  C.  G.  T.,  in  the  name  of  organized 
labor,  renews  its  endorsement  of  the  fourteen  principles  of  President 
Wilson,  ^\hile  assuming  that  the  peace  of  the  world  should  have  for 
its  founda  tion  the  following  principles : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a League  of  Nations  for  a liberal  co- 
operation imong  all  peoples  having  as  aim  the  elimination  of  all  griev- 
ances whi  :h  might  breed  wars  and  the  establishment  of  international 
justice ; 

2.  Ko  economic  war  after  the  war  which  would  inevitably  bring 
in  its  wa'ce  reprisals.  The  principal  sea  lanes  to  be  open  without 
restriction  to  ships  of  all  nations  under  the  protection  of  the  League 
of  Nation;.  No  protective  tariffs  which  tend  fatally  to  the  exploita- 
tion of  th<  working  classes ; 

3.  Each  nation  to  develop  its  industries  by  wise  selection,  in 
accordanc;  with  its  physical  and  material  resources,  thus  achieving  a 
world  ma:  ket  by  the  quickest  and  most  liberal  methods  of  exchange 
without  irterfering  with  the  expansion  of  other  nations,  and  without 
impeding  by  devices  which  produce  only  a false  security  that  inter- 
change which  nature  has  made  necessary  among  men  and  nations. 

To  effect  this  an  International  Ministry  of  Commerce  should  be 
establishec.  for  the  better  utilization  of  the  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  for  the  general  welfare  of  humanity,  and  for  its  moral  and 
material  tplift; 

4.  ^ o reprisal  based  upon  revenge,  but  only  reparation  for  dam- 
age. No  territorial  annexation,  but  on  the  contrary  recognition  of  the 
right  of  peoples  to  choose  for  themselves; 

5.  The  League  of  Nations,  functioning  as  judicial  body  for  the 
world,  to  begin  general  disarmament  and  to  carry  it  to  completion. 
Thus  will  miltarism  be  forever  vanquished.  Thus  only  can  interna- 
tional den  ocracy  triumph. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  C.  G.  T.  makes  the  following  de- 
mands in  *eference  to: 

Syndical  Rights: 

Place  at  peace  table. 

Peace  discussions  to  be  open. 
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An  international  labor  congress. 

Restoration  of  constitutional  liberties. 

Liberation  of  aliens  in  concentration  camps. 

Syndical  rights  for  all  labor,  including  government  employees. 

Sailors’  right  to  leave  ships  in  port. 

Revision  of  Maritime  Code. 

Eight-hour  day. 

No  night  labor  for  women  and  minors  under  18. 

Compulsory  education  till  14  years  of  age. 

Economic  Reconstruction: 

Formation  of  national  economic  councils  with  sub-committees  hav- 

ing  syndical  representatives. 

Management  of  unemployment  funds. 

Public  welfare  work  to  be  enlarged. 

The  National  Future: 

Stricter  supervision  of  public  service  franchises,  prevention  of 
monopolies,  protection  of  public  property  and  stimulus  to  invention  and 

production. 

State  Rights: 

Collective  control  as  opposed  to  purely  private  ownership  of  every- 
thing pertaining  to  general  welfare;  a control  direct  or  indirect,  but 
always  active  and  practical,  governing  the  following : 

Production  and  value. 

Technical  development. 

Conditions  of  labor  and  wages. 

Insurance  against  unemployment,  sickness,  old  age. 

Division  of  profits  and  control  of  reserve  funds. 

Restriction  of  monopolies;  government  control  of  wealth,  raw 

material  and  production. 

Compulsory  education ; technical  opportunities. 

Prohibition. 

Foreign  Labor: 

No  discrimination  against  foreign  labor  in  any  country. 

No  discrimination  against  members  of  unions  or  organizations. 
Organizations  of  employers  and  employees  to  control  employment 
contracts,  and  transfers  of  labor  from  one  point  to  another. 

Labor  recruiting  in  foreign  countries  to  be  controlled  by  labor 
organizations,  supervising  industrial  needs  and  contracts. 

Colored  labor: 

Equal  pay  and  conditions  of  labor. 

Educational  advantages. 
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Labor  Lcijislation: 

% 

Full  )ay  for  workmen  incapacitated  by  accidents. 

Indui  trial  diseases  to  be  on  same  footing  with  accidents. 
Reorganization  of  system  of  “retraites,”  or  old-age  insurance  on 
similar  Hr  es  as  sickness  insurance. 

Hygi  me  and  Safety  first. 

Statii  tical  department  composed  of  government  officers  and  work- 
men, to  collect  labor  data. 

Inter  rational  Labor  Office  in  connection  with  the  International 
Labor  Miristr^o 

Protcctio)  Against  High  Cost  of  Living: 

Abolition  of  duties  on  food,  coal,  etc. 

Estallishment  of  food  administration  with  powers  of  purchase 
and  sale  vithout  profit,  composed  of  delegates  of  labor  and  consumers. 

Levy  of  taxes  on  income,  war  profits  and  inheritance  to  reduce 
national  debt. 

(Sun.mary  of  statement  published  in  L’Information  Ouvriere  et 
Sociale,  > ov.  28,  1918 — Xo.  76.) 
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APPENDIX  C 


Appeal  of  C.  G.  T.  to  organized  workers  on  eve  of  President 

Wilson’s  arrival  in  France.  (Published  Dec.  12,  1918.) 

TO  THE  FRENCH  LABORER  AND  PEASANT 
TO  THE  WORKERS  OF  PARIS 

President  Wilson  has  come  to  touch  the  soil  of  France.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  the  chief  and  noblest  representative  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can nation,  whose  aid  has  been  decisive  in  the  formidable  conflict  in 
which  the  people  of  the  whole  world  have  been  fighting  for  their 
interests  and  rights. 

President  Wilson  is  a brave  statesman  who  has  placed  rights 
before  matters  of  selfish  interest,  and  who  is  willing  to  show  to  hu- 
manity a future  more  hopeful  and  less  sorrowful  and  bloody. 

Thus  he  has  responded  to  all  the  profound  ideas  which  have 
stirred  the  democracies  and  working  classes. 

Now  that  reaction  and  German  militarism  are  laid  low  and  are 
conquered,  democracy  hopes  that  the  scourge  of  war  may  be  banished 
forever  and  that  sovereign  labor  can  develop  itself  in  peace. 

For  having  confirmed  these  principles  of  action,  and  for  having 
given  them  first  place  in  the  world.  President  Wilson  has  the  gratitude 
of  humanity. 

The  French  worker  and  peasant,  the  people  of  Paris  who  have 
fought  for  freedom  so  many  times  will  thank  him  again  and  again 
in  the  hour  when  he  shall  be  among  us. 

For  the  task  which  remains  for  him  to  accomplish.  President 
Wilson  will  feel  near  him  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  and  women. 

On  the  14th  of  December  there  will  be  many  workers  in  the  streets. 

To  President  Wilson  their  presence  will  cry  out : For  interna- 

tional justice,  for  the  League  of  the  Nations — which  will  make  all 
people  equal  in  rights  and  duties — for  a durable  peace. 

(Source:  LTnformation  Ouvriere  et  Sociale,  Dec.  12,  1918,  p.  4. 

The  C.  G.  T.  and  President  Wilson.) 
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APPENDIX  D 

Greeting  of  C.  G.  T.  to  President  Wilson  on  his  arrival  in  France. 

(Published  Dec.  15,  1918.) 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  C.  G.  T. 

The  C.  G.  T.  sent  a delegation  to  Brest,  com])osed  of  Messrs. 
Jouhaux.  : leerheim,  Luqnet,  Bled.  Bourderon,  Bidegarray,  to  wel- 
come Presiient  Wilson  on  his  arrival  and  to  present  to  him  the  follow- 
ing address  : 


Mr.  President;  The  Workers  of  France,  grouped  in  the  Gen- 
eral Confederation  of  Labor,  salute  you  personally,  and,  through  you, 
all  the  Ammican  people. 

They  lave  watched  your  coming  with  joy.  \ou  will  feel  them 
with  you  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  your  stay  in  Europe. 

Your  attitude  during  the  war  and  your  ideal  of  peace  has  been  the 
subject  of  iheir  entire  sympathetic  attention. 

The  p-oclamation  of  your  fourteen  points,  which  marks  a date 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  been  for  us  a gleam  of  light  in  a 
bloody  night. 

Towaid  you  these,  then,  turned;  on  you  has  since  been  fixed 
the  regard  of  all  those  who  ask  only  to  support  you  that  this  peace 
may  be  th(  Peace  of  the  Peoples,  and  that  civilizati(»n  may  be  hence- 
forth not  an  idle  word. 

With  ,'Ou  we  think  that  the  treatises  and  conventions  which  will 
put  an  offidal  end  to  the  war  “ought  to  realize  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, of  se  f-determination  of  peoples,  and  to  reject  all  idea  of  annex- 
ation and  ounitive  indemnity,  in  order  to  create  a peace  which  may 
be  worthy  3f  protection  and  guarantee  a peace  which  will  win  the  ap- 
proval of  humanity  and  not  only  a peace  which  will  serve  the  different 
interests  ar  d immediate  aims  of  the  nations  engaged.’’ 

With  ,-ou,  we  think  and  hope  that  the  question  tomorrow  may 
be  “not  of  i new  division  of  powers  but  of  a combination  of  the  forces 
of  product  on ; not  of  organized  rivalries  but  of  the  organization  of  a 
common  p(  ace.” 

“Xot  in  economic  war  which  will  create  again  the  germs  of  a 
future  con  lagration.” 
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W’ith  you,  we  think  that  humanity  today  aspires  to  liberty  of  life 
and  not  to  the  realization  of  the  balance  of  power. 

On  the  great  day  of  Peace,  freedom  of  life  in  work  will  be  guar- 
anteed to  all  people  and  arranged  in  such  a way  that  all  may  receive 
benefit  from  it. 

Permit  me  to  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  peace  which  is  com- 
ing, which  ought  to  be  the  peace  of  freedom  for  all  peoples,  is  the 
victory  of  organization  and  labor. 

We  beseech  you  that  the  ideas  and  suggestions  of  the  workers 
may  not  be  set  aside  without  discussion. 

We  say  that  from  the  present  moment  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  world  can  be  considered  only  as  a whole,  by  all  peoples,  and 
that  the  countries  in  the  process  of  political  and  economic  transforma- 
tion, far  from  being  attacked,  ought  to  be  supported. 

On  this  point  we  agree  with  the  United  States,  as  suggested  by  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  “not  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  of 
the  European  powers,  to  consider  the  government  dc  facto  as  the 
legitimate  government  for  us.” 

We  think  also  that  it  is  fitting  to  avoid  the  situation  where  one 
nation  may  find  itself  in  a state  of  inferiority  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  comparison  with  others. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  vou  will  have  to  raise  vour  voice  of 
authority  at  the  Conference  where  these  questions  of  high  importance 
will  be  debated. 

Rest  assured  of  the  lasting  sympathy  of  the  workers  who  wish  to 
make  easier  the  accomplishment  of  the  noble  and  heavy  task,  which, 
to  create  a humane  and  durable  peace,  you  have  decided  to  assume, 
to  the  immense  satisfaction  of  the  peoples. 

(Source:  L’Information  Ouvriere  et  Sociale.  Dec.  15.  1918.  Ad- 

dress of  the  C.  G.  T.  P.  1-2.) 
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APPENDIX  E 

Tabular  matter — Government  machinery  established  during  the 
war  to  deal  with  labor  and  other  economic  problems 

TABLE  I— FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  FIXING  WAGES*** 

Date  of  Crea- 


Name  of 

tion  or  Reor- 

No. of 

No.  of 

Ministry 

Commission 

ganization 

members 

workers 

Functions 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

*Labor 

Departmental 
Salary  Com- 
m i s s io  n s 
(Councils  0 f 
Labor)  (One 
for  each  occu- 
pation) 

May  20,  1915 

5 to  9 

2 to  4 (equal 
number  of 
w’orkers  and 
employers) 

Determination 
0 f minimum 
w^age  for  that 
occupation 

■< 

Central  D e- 
p a r t m e ntal 
Commission  on 
Wages 

May  - July 
1915  (approxi- 
mately) 

8 

3 

Court  of  Ap- 
peal from  de- 
cisions of  De- 
partmental Sa- 
lary Commis- 
sion 

Central  Com- 
m i s s i 0 n on 
Wages  for 

Home  - Work- 
ers 

July  10,  1915 

Not  stated 

1 

Determination 
0 f minimum 
wages  for  ten- 
hour  day 

Munitions** 

Mixed  Com- 
mission 

April  22.  1916 

Not  stated 

1 

(at  least) 

E X a m i n a- 
tion  of  wages, 
working  condi- 
tions, pensions, 
housing  and 
food 

*See  Tab  e II — Mixed  Departmental  Commissions. 

•*See  Tal  le  V — Special  Committee  on  Women’s  Work  in  Factories. 
Ta'  le  IV — Arbitration. 

***See  T ble  III — Ministry  of  Commerce — Industrial  Committees. 
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TABLE  II  — PLACEMENT 


Ministry 

1 

Date  of  Crea- 
Name  of  tion  or  Reor- 

Commission  ganization 

2 3 

No.  of 
members 
4 

No.  of 
workers 
5 

Functions 

6 

Labor** 

' * Municipal  March  8.  1916 
“ Bureau  P a- 
ritai r e s d e 
Placement” 

Variable 

a r i a b 1 e 
(equal  n u m- 
ber  of  workers 
and  employ- 
ers) 

Placement — in 
municipality 

♦Departmental  March  8,  1916 

“Bureaux 

Paritaire  d e 

Placement 

.Variable 

Variable 
(equal  n u m - 
ber  of  work- 
ers and  em- 
ployers) 

Placement — in 
department 

- 

Regional  “Bu-  March  8,  1916 
reaux  P a r i - 
taires  de 
Placement” 

Variable 

Variable 
(equal  n u m- 
ber  of  work- 
ers and  e m- 
ployers) 

Centralization 
of  placement 
work  of  that 
region 

Central  Place-  Not  stated 
ment  Office  (Priorto  1915) 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Co  - ordination 
0 f placement 
w’ork  of  all 
above  bureaus 

National  Em-  Not  stated 

ployment  Com- 
mission 

Not  stated 

1 (at  least) 

Director  o f 
work  of  place- 
ment bureaus 

Labor  and 
Marine 

Seamen’s  “Bu-  February,  1918 
reaux  P a r i - 
tairesdePlace- 
ment” 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 
(equal  n u m- 
ber  of  w'ork- 
e r s employ- 
ers) 

Placement  o f 
seamen  super- 
vised by  Min- 
ister of  M a- 
rine,  but  a 
part  of,  and 
subsidized  by 
general  place- 
ment of  m a- 
chinery  d e - 

scribed  above 

Labor 

and 

Interior 

Central  Place-  ]sfov.  16,  1914 
ment  Commit- 
tee for  the  un- 
employed and 
for  refugees 

Not  stated 

4 

Co  - ordination 
of  w'ork  of  Cen- 
tral and  other 
placement  or- 
ganizations 

War 

Departmental  March,  1916 

Placement 

Offices 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Placement  of 
those  disabled 
in  the  war 

\ National  Feb.  20,  1916 

Placement 
Office 

4 

None 

Co  - ordination 
of  placement 
w'ork  of  above 
bureaus 

Inter- 

Ministerial 

Commission  In-  Sept.  10,  1915 

terministerielle 

de  Repartition 

de  la  Main 

d’Oeuvre 

17 

(at  least) 

3 Co  - ordination 

(equal  number  of  labor  re- 
of  workers  and  cruitment  for 
of  employers)  different  minis- 
tries 

♦These  bureaus  are  strictly  not  creations  of  the  Ministry 
ernments,  subject  however  to  a certain  degree  of  supervision 

of  Labor,  but  of  the  local  gov- 
by  the  central  offices. 

**See  Table  III — Mixed  Departmental  Commissions. 
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TABLE  III— STUDY  OF  LABOR  PROBLEMS 


Ministry 


1 


Labor 


Name  of 
Commission 

2 


Date  of  Crea- 
tion or  Reor- 
ganization 

3 


No.  of 
members 

4 


No.  of  Functions 

workers 

5 6 


r * Mixed  De-  Feb.  5,  1915 
! pai^tmental 
I Commissions 
^ “pour  le  main- 
I tien  du  Tra- 
i vail  National” 


Variable 


V a r i .a  b 1 e 
(equal  n u m - 
ber  of  work- 
ers and  em- 
ployers) 


General  c o n* 
sidcration  o f 
labor  prob- 
lems, indus- 
trial  recon- 
struction and 
placement  (in 
advisory  capa- 
city merely). 
Fixing  of 
wages  in  fac- 
tories doing 
government 
work. 


Regional  Not  stated 

Mixed  C 0 m - 

sions 


I 


Not  stated 


Not  stated 
(equal  n u m- 
ber  of  work- 
ers a n il  em- 
ployers) 


Court  of  Ap- 
peal from  de- 
c i s i o n s of 
Mixed  Depart- 
mental C o m- 
missions  (final 
decision  given 
by  Minister  of 
Labor  or  Muni- 
tions) 


SuperiorCoun-  Feb.  27,  1918  Not  stated 
cil  of  The  Co- 
operative So- 
ciety 


Regional  August  1915  Not  stated 
Commissions  (approx.) 


' In  ter  depart-  Not  stated  Not  stated 
mental  C o m- 
mission  for 
foreign  manual 
labor  (H  i g h 
t Commission) 


Not  stated 


Not  stated 
(equal  number 
of  workers  and 
employers) 


1 (at  least) 


Advises  Mini- 
ster on  all 
matters  touch- 
i n g co-opera- 
tive societies 

Advice  regard- 
i n g distribu- 
tion of  men 
mobilized  o r 
mobilization 

Protection  o f 
standards  o f 
French  _ labor, 
prevention  o f 
exploitation  of 
foreigners 


‘These  Comriissions  are  strictly  not  creations  of  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  but  of  the  local 
governments,  hx  t their  formation  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  departments  by  the 
Minister. 


TABLE  III— STUDY  OF  LABOR  TROBLEMS— Continued 


Ministry 

Name  of  Date  of  Crea- 

Comniission  tion  or  Reor- 

ganization 

No.  of 
members 

No.  of 
workers 

Functions 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Munitions* 

Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  La- 
bor 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

-Purely  consul- 
tative body 

*See  Table 
I — Mixed  Com- 
mission. 

Consultative 
Committee  of 
Mines 

Nov.  9,  1917 

15  (at  least) 

5 

Effort  to 
achieve  maxi- 
m u m output 
from  mines 

Labor  Depart- 
ment (Bureau) 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Problems  o f 
d e m 0 b i 1 i z a- 
tion,  applica- 
tion of  Dalbiez 
Law 

Commission  to 
study  problems 
arising  out  of 
increased  pro- 
duction 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

1 (at  least) 

Effort  to  re- 
store normal 
conditions  and 
normal  wages 
after  the  war 

< 

Committee  on 
Unemploy- 
ment 

1917 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Study  of  un- 
employ- 
ment condi- 
tions, recom- 
mendations as 
to  demobiliza- 
tion 

War 

“Departmen- 
tal Consulta- 
tive sub-com- 
mittees 0 n 

economic  ac- 
tion 

October  2 5 , 
1915 

10 

4 

Identical  with 
those  of  Mixed 
De  part  menta  1 
Com  mis  sions . 
(Where  both 
existed  in 
same  depart- 
ment, they 
were  merged.) 

Commission 
for  the  re-ed- 
ucation of 
those  disabled 
^ in  the  war 

May  11,  1916 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Industrial  re- 
education 

Marine 

Commissions 
(of  various 
sorts) 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

1 (at  least) 

Study  of  mari- 
time problems: 
m a na  g e men  t 
o f seamen’s 
banks 

Commerce 

Industrial 

Committees 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

General  or- 
ganization 0 f 
industry;  fix- 
ing 0 f mini- 
m u m -wage 

Inter- 

ministerial 

“C  0 m m i s - 
s i 0 n du  Tra- 
vail” related  to 
demobilization 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

1 

Plan  for  induS' 
trial  demobili- 
zation 

Commission  on 
Economics 

Dec.  1917  (ap- 
proximate) 

60  (approx.) 

Not  stated 

Study  of  eco 
nomic  p r o b • 
lems 

“These  are  strictly  not  creations  of  the  Minister  of  War,  but  formation  was  strongly 
recommended  by  him. 
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Ministry 

1 

Munitions 


War 

Marine 


Ministry 

1 

Munitions 


TABLE  IV  — ARBITRATION 


Name  of 
Commission 

Date  of  Crea- 
tion or  Reor- 
ganization 

No.  of 
members 

No.  of 
workers 

Function 

2 

Permanent  Re- 
gional Boards 
of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration 

3 

Jan.  17,  1917 

4 

4 

5 

1 at  least 
(equal  number 
of  workers  and 
employers) 

6 

Compulsory  ar- 
bitration  of 
disputes  as  to 
working  condi- 
tions in  muni- 
tions i n d u s- 
tries;  fixing  of 
minimum  wage 
rates  for  each 
department 

Regional 
Boards  of  Con- 
ciliation and 
Arbitration 

Sept.  7,  1917 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 
(probably  same 
as  above) 

Same  as  above 

fCommittee 
1 of  Conciliation 
for  maritime 
labor  disputes 

Dec.  22,  1917, 
and  April  17, 
1918 

1 

None 

Conciliation  of 
disputes  as  to 
wages,  working 
conditions 

Superior  Com- 
mission  of 
Arbitration  be- 
tween shipown- 
ers and  crew 

Same  as  above 

13 

5 

Compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  dis- 
putes upon  fail- 
ure of  attempt 
at  conciliation 

Superior  Com- 
mission  of 
Arbitration  be- 
tween ship- 
owners and 
officers  of  long- 
voyage  vessels 

Same  as  above 

13 

5 

Same  as  above, 
touching  pay 
or  conditions  of 
contract 

Superior  Com- 
mission  of 
Arbitration  be- 
tween shipown- 
ers and  officers 
of  c 0 a s t-wi s e 
vessels 

Same  as  above 

13 

5 

Same  as  above 

Superior  Com- 
mission  of 
Arbitration  be- 
tween shipown- 
ers and  engi- 
neers of  vessels 

Same  as  above 

13 

5 

Same  as  above 

TABLE  V — WOMEN’S  WORK 

Name  of 
Commission 
2 

Date  of  Crea- 
tion or  Reor- 
ganization 
3 

No.  of 
members 
4 

No.  of 
workers 
5 

Functions 

6 

Special  Com- 
m i 1 1 e e on 
W 0 m e'n  ' s 
Work  in  Fac- 
tories 

April  22,  1916 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Study  of  work- 
ing conditions, 
material  and 
moral,  wages, 
r ecruitment, 

possibilities  for 
after  • war 
work  for  wo- 
men 
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TABLE  VI  — FOOD  SUPPLY 


* 

\ 

X 

I 


! 

I 


i 

j 

1 

\ 


Ministry 

1 

Name  of 
Commission 

2 

Date  of  Crea- 
tion or  Reor- 
ganization 

3 

No.  of 
members 

4 

No.  of 
workers 

5 

Functions 

6 

Food  supply 

Ministere  d u 
Ravitaillement 
(Ministry  of 
Agricul- 
ture consoli- 
dated with  it 
in  1916) 

Sept.  8,  1914 

Regulation  and 
price-fixing  of 
grain  supply; 
establishm  e n t 
of  card  system 
for  bread,  coal, 
sugar 

Central  office 

Nov.  10.  1917 

Not  stated 

2 (at  least) 

Advice  as  to 
provision- 
i n g.  advances 
of  funds,  inves- 
tigation of  high 
cost  of  living 

Munitions 

Office  d * Ali- 
mentation des 
U s i n e s de 
Guerre 

End  of  1916 
(approx.) 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Victualling  of 
food  supply  es- 
tab  lish  m ents, 
advances  o f 
funds  to  c 0- 
operative  and 
other  social 
service  organi- 
zations 

Regional 
groups  (repre- 
senting local 
good  establish- 
ments) 

1917(summer) 

Variable 

All  or  none — 
dependent  on 
ownership  of 
establishment 

Liaison  be- 
tween 1 0 c a 1 
food  establish- 
ments and  of- 
fice d’Alimen- 
tation 

Inter- 

ministerial 

Commission  of 
Ministers  t o 
cope  with  the 
high  cost  0 f 
living 

1918 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Study  of  liv- 
ing conditions 
with  view  to 
aid  workers  in 
obtaining  ne- 
cessities; ad- 
vice to  co-oper- 
ative societies 

Commi  ssion 
Interminister- 
ielle 

1918 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Allocation  o f 
food  and  ad- 
vances to  co- 
operative so- 
cieties 

National  A i d 
Com  mittee 
(Secours) 

Not  stated 
(Probably 
since  early  in 
the  war) 

Not  stated 

2 

O rganization 
of  central 
kitchens  for 
sale  of  food 
cheap 

International 

Consultative 
Committee  of 
International 
Commissions* 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Welfare  and 
Relief 

•Appointed  at  suggestion  of  Minister  of  Labor. 
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TABLE  VII— ALLOTMENTS  AND  PENSIONS 


Name  of 
Commission 
2 

Date  of  Crea- 
tion or  Reor- 
ganization 
3 

No.  of 
members 
4 

No.  of 
workers 
5 

Functions 

6 

Cantonal  and 
district  commis- 
sions 

Aug.  5,  1914 

Not  stated 

Not  stated 

Determina- 
tion of  ques- 
tions touching 
a 1 1 0 t m ents 
to  soldiers*  de- 
pendents 

High  Commis- 
sion 

Aug.  5,  1914 

Not  stated 

3 

(at  least) 

Court  of  appeal 
for  decisions  of 
cantonal  and 
district  com- 
missions 

TABLE  VIII— SHOP  DELEGATES 

Name  of 
Commission 

Date  of  Crea- 
tion or  Reor- 
ganization 

No.  of 
members 

No.  of 
workers 

Functions 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Shop  delegates 

1917 

One  for  each 
factory 

All 

(men  or 
women) 

Spokesmen  for 
grievances  o f 
workmen  in 

munitions  fac- 
tories 


(Substitute  for 
trade-union  col- 
lective bargain- 
ing) 

{ 
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APPENDIX  F 


Brief  Biographies  of  Leaders — Labor  and  Socialist 
(A,  B,  C,  D, — Socialist;  E,  F,  Labor  or  C.  G.  T.) 

A.  Thomas,  Albert. 

Thomas  has  been  perhaps  the  most  influential  figure  in  both 
Labor  and  Socialist  groups  since  his  first  entry  into  the  Government 
(December  18,  1916),  as  one  of  a War  Committee  of  Five,  Minister 
of  National  Industry  (Transport  and  Munitions),  which  post  he 
filled  until  September,  1918,  when  with  Painleve’s  accession  to  the 
Premiership  every  Socialist  for  the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  withdrew  from  the  Government.  While  Minister  of  iMuni- 
tions,  Thomas  set  up  the  shop-delegate  system  (which  in  Meerheim’s 
opinion  helped  to  bring  about  the  munitions  strikes  of  May,  1918). 
He  also  reorganized  the  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  enlarged 
its  functions. 

Shortly  after  the  first  revolution,  Thomas,  together  with  Cacliin. 
visited  Russia.  He  also  participated  in  the  Congress  of  the  League 
of  Oppressed  Nationalities. 

After  his  withdrawal  from  the  Government,  Thomas  remained 
as  before  a member  of  the  Right  Mbng  of  the  party,  inclined  rather 
to  the  Center  than  to  the  Extreme  Right.  But  last  spring  (1918), 
after  the  “Quarantistes”  under  Varenne  ( Extreme  Rig’ht)  had  broken 
ofif  from  the  main  group  of  Socialist  deputies,  they  were  joined  by 
Thomas  to  the  consternation  of  his  associates.  This  involved  a break- 
ing ofif  from  the  “Internationale”  and  repudiation  of  all  idea  of  a con- 
ference with  Germans.  For  this  act  \Mrenne  was  censured  by  the 
Socialist  Party  and  Thomas  was  himself  arraigned  before  them. 

At  the  Socialist  Congress  of  July,  1918,  he  came  in  for  violent 
attacks  from  Longuet  and  from  others,  on  the  score  of  his  attitude 
while  minister  to  international  questions.  It  is  said  that  Thomas’ 
present  position  in  his  party  is  not  clear,  that  though  still  an  object  of 
great  respect,  he  has  become  somewhat  isolated  and  is  clearly  under 
the  ban  of  the  Left,  who  do  not  readily  forgive  him  the  fact  that  he 
once  participated  in  a bourgeois  government. 

Thomas  has  condemned  the  Malvy  trial  as  revealing  the  govern- 
ment’s fatal  lack  of  confidence  in  labor.  Upon  labor  itself  he  has 
lately  been  urging  increased  production  as  the  wisest  policy  for  the 
future. 

He  has  also  been  emphasizing  in  public  speeches,  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson,  the  need  for  propa- 
ganda to  rouse  the  Germans  against  imperialism  evervwhere  ; in  which 
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connection  he  approved  of  Gompers’  project  for  a conference  with 
Germans  i : they  should  revolt  against  their  masters. 

In  0(  tober,  1918,  he  headed  a Labor  delegation  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  protest  against  delay  in  the  matter  of  increase  of  railway 
wages. 

Within  the  month  (December,  1918)  he  has  been  active  in  the 
Chamber  in  attacks  upon  the  Government,  finally  resigning  along  with 
ten  other  Socialists  from  the  Parliamentary  Army  Commission  as  a 
protest  ag  unst  the  Government’s  refusal  to  take  the  Chamber  into  its 
confidence  on  the  subject  of  peace  aims  and  related  topics. 

B.  Longi  et,  Jean. 

Longiiet,  grandson  of  Karl  Marx,  joined  the  Socialist  movement 
in  the  early^  nineties,  and  has  been  continuously  active  in  it  ever  since, 
as  Deputy  from  the  Seine,  and  latterly  as  leader  of  the  present  Ma- 
jority— th<  old  Minoritaire  group  of  the  Socialist  Party — a coalition 
made  up  cf  the  Left  (Longuet’s  group)  and  their  temporary  ally,  the 
Extreme  l^eft,  or  Kienthalians.  Although  an  adherent  of  Marxian 
Socialism,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  him  opposed  (L’Humanite, 
October,  1^)14)  to  the  project  of  an  international  conference  at  Copen- 
hagen, wh  ch  would  have  brought  German  and  French  Socialists  face 
to  face.  But  in  June,  1916,  he  opposed  any  investigation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Kienthalian  delegates  (who  did  meet  German  Socialists) 
on  the  gro  jnd  that  such  investigation  might  split  the  party  open. 

And  ! oon  thereafter  he  definitely  came  out  in  favor  of  such  an 
internatioi  al  conference,  aligning  himself  with  the  Parliamentary 
group  wh  ) believe  that  such  policy  was  perfectly  compatible  with 
loyalty  to  the  national  defense,  while  repudiating  the  more  militant 
elements  v hose  policy  of  violence  he  feared  might  break  up  party  unity. 

Longiiet  was  accused  in  July,  1916,  of  collaborating  in  the  publi- 
cation of  a Germanophile  paper  gotten  out  in  Switzerland. 

His  hadership  of  the  Socialist  Party  took  definite  shape  this 
last  sumn  er  and  fall.  At  meetings  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Seine,  of  ihe  National  Socialist  Council  and  of  the  Socialist  Congress, 
Longuet  reiterated,  and  always  with  a majority  behind  him,  his  loyalty 
to  the  nat  onal  defense,  together  with  his  undiminished  belief  in  the 
principles  of  the  class  struggle  and  in  the  necessity  for  immediate 
intematior  al  Socialist  action  in  the  interest  of  peace.  At  the  last-named 
Congress  October,  1918)  his  program  was  adopted  by  a majority  of 
300,  after  bitter  disagreement  between  himself  and  Thomas.  Thomas 
and  he  also  came  to  blows  on  the  score  of  Thomas’  adhesion  to  the 
Parliamen  ary  group  of  “Quarantistes,”  who  Longuet  declared  were 
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not  Socialists  at  all.  As  a result  of  the  Congress  Longuet  was  elected 
member  of  its  executive  committee  (C.  A.  P.),  as  well  as  delegate  to 
the  International  Socialist  Bureau.  On  December  9,  1918,  he,  together 
with  other  deputies,  visited  Clemenceau  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
interpellations  on  peace  aims,  secret  treaties,  and  the  like. 

C.  Guesde,  Jules  Basile — born  1845. 

Guesde  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Socialists.  Journalist,  writer, 
deputy,  finally  cabinet  minister,  he  began  his  career  in  1870,  with  the 
publication  of  a sheet  advocating  the  Commune,  which  sent  him  to 
prison,  then  into  exile,  and  resulted  in  his  conversion  while  in  Germany 
to  the  theories  of  Marxian  Socialism.  Returned  to  France,  his  first 
move  was  the  establishment  of  a party — the  so-called  Guesdist  wing  of 
the  Socialists,  based  on  the  philosophy  of  collectivism.  More  journal- 
ism and  more  governmental  repression  gave  impetus  to  his  ideas,  not 
only  in  Socialist,  but  in  Labor  ranks  as  well. 

From  1893  he  has  sat  almost  constantly  in  the  French  Chamber, 
His  party,  at  first  radical,  grew  less  so  during  the  nineties,  but  in  1902, 
when  the  Socialist  Millerand  joined  the  ministry,  Guesde  was  the  first 
to  protest  against  this  compromise,  with  a “bourgeois”  government. 

The  European  war  finds  him  with  modified  views.  At  its  out- 
break he  stood  with  the  Minority  wing  of  the  Socialists  against  the 
general  strike  as  a means  of  averting  war,  because,  as  he  said,  such  a 
strike  was  impossible.  In  August,  1914,  he  accepted  a post  as  Minis- 
ter without  portfolio  in  Viviani’s  War  Cabinet,  and  in  October,  1915, 
he  entered  Briand’s  cabinet. 

By  the  fall  of  1917  he  had  so  far  shifted  to  the  right  in  the  Social- 
ist ranks  that  he  then  stood  aligned  with  the  Minority  of  the  Right  in 
opposition  to  French  representation  at  the  proposed  Stockholm  con- 
ference, a gathering  to  which  German  Socialists,  as  well  as  French,  had 
been  invited. 

D.  Semhat,  Marcel. 

Socialist  Deputy  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  twice  cabinet 
minister,  and  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  Sembat  has  been 
described  both  as  belonging  to  the  Center  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
as  belonging  to  the  Right,  with  leanings  toward  the  Center.  At  the 
Socialist  Conference  held  in  July,  1914,  he  joined  with  the  Majority 
in  voting  for  the  general  strike  as  a means  of  averting  war.  But 
when  France  was  actually  invaded,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  justify 
her  course,  though  being  careful  to  state  that  she  was  fighting,  not 
for  the  destruction  of  German  culture,  but  for  the  liberty  of  peoples. 
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In  lire  with  his  desire  to  support  the  Government  in  its  need,  he 
served  twD  terms  as  minister,  first  under  Viviani,  in  the  original  war 
cabinet  oi  August,  1914,  again  under  Briand,  October,  1915.  Other 
governme  ital  appointments  included:  service  as  member  of  the  Com- 
mission di  Travail  (dealing  with  unemployment  problems  contingent 
upon  derrobilization)  ; \^ice-Presidency  of  the  special  Parliamentary 
Commission  appointed  after  the  Malvy  trial  to  inquire  into  the  extent 
of  Malvy’ 3 remaining  civil  rights. 

\\'riting  in  L’Humanite  (May,  1918)  Sembat  urged  the  Allied 
Governments  not  to  lightly  dismiss  the  German  peace  ofifer  which  was 
likely  to  fallow  its  present  offensive  on  the  Western  Front. 

At  the  last  Socialist  Conference  (October,  1918),  he  was  elected 
member  of  its  executive  committee  (the  so-called  C.  A.  P.). 

I 

1 

I 

E.  Jouhnix,  Leon. 

|ouh:.ux  was  elected  General  Secretary  of  the  C.  G.  T.  May  28, 
1909,  an  c ffice  which  he  has  held  continuously  ever  since.  Revolution- 
ary svndi(  alist  of  a mild  type,  and  leader  of  the  C.  G.  T.,  he  has  since 
the  war  considered  national  interests  as  at  least  of  equal  importance 
with  labo  • ones.  In  1913  he  voted  against  the  general  strike.  And 
just  befoie  the  war  broke  out  he  sent  a wire  to  Legien,  in  Germany, 
urging  bi  n to  get  up  meetings  of  protest — an  appeal  that  went  un- 
answered. 

Once  war  had  started  Jouhaux  undertook  to  tour  the  country  in 
the  interests  of  national  defense,  an  offer  that  the  government  at 
once  accented.  Since  then  he  has  served  on  many  governmental  com- 
mittees, a nong  them  the  Commission  Superieure  des  Allocations  Mili- 
taires,  dealing  with  allotments  to  soldiers’  families;  the  National  Aid 
Committee,  dealing  with  food  problems;  High  Commission,  dealing 
with  the  I roblem  of  foreign  labor ; Interministerial  l^abor  Commission, 
for  the  co-ordination  of  Labor  demands;  Commission  investigating 
problems  arising  out  of  increased  production;  Mixed  Commission  on 
Wages  under  the  ^Ministry  of  Munitions;  Commission  du  Travail,  deal- 
ing with  unemployment  problems  contingent  upon  demobilization ; 
Labor  Cc  mmission  under  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  others.  As 
member  cf  the  Commission  sur  la  Reprise  du  Travail  du  Departement 
de  la  Seine,  he  drew  up  (May,  1916)  a report  on  the  female  labor 
situation. 

Alth('Ugh  co-operating  with  Thomas  while  the  latter  was  Minister 
of  Munit  ons,  Jouhaux  also  criticized  his  policies  freely  and  agitated 
for  impre  vements  in  working  conditions.  His  advice  to  the  workers 
then  and  tow  has  been  summed  up  in  the  famous  formula — maximum 
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production  in  minimum  time  for  maximum  wage.  In  this  he  declares 
that  he  and  Meerheim  are  at  one.  His  moderate  attitude  provoked 
attack  both  at  the  radical  St.  Etienne  Conference  in  May  (1918) 
and  at  the  C.  G.  T.  Conference  of  last  July,  but  in  the  latter  case  he 
had  the  majority  solidly  behind  him. 

Speaking  as  a Labor  delegate  to  the  Conference  of  Deputies  of 
the  Left  last  summer,  he  emphasized  the  need  of  a public  statement 
of  war  aims,  a lifting  of  the  censorship,  and  of  the  C.  G.  T.’s  partici- 
pation in  international  Labor  gatherings.  Previous  to  the  Malvy  trial 
Jouhaux  had  made  a deep  impression  on  the  country  because  of  his 
helpful  attitude  towards  after-the-war  problems,  but  since  that  time 
much  of  the  old  bitterness  has  been  revived. 

Jouhaux  appeared  as  delegate  for  the  midinettes  before  Clemen- 
ceau  this  September,  in  connection  with  the  Government  strikes.  He 
later  interviewed  him  on  behalf  of  amnesty  for  imprisoned  workers, 
and  again  in  November  asked  for  working-class  representation  at  the 
Peace  Conference. 

F.  Meerheim,  Alfred. 

Meerheim  has  been  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Federation 
of  Metal  Workers  and  leader  of  the  Radical  Minority  group  in  the 
C.  G.  T.  Arrested  during  the  disorders  of  1906,  largely  because  of 
his  reputation  for  revolutionary  activity,  we  yet  find  him  in  1912  ad- 
vising the  C.  G.  T.  to  put  less  emphasis  on  revolution  and  more  on  the 
solution  of  practical  industrial  problems,  while  in  1913  he  voted 
against  the  general  strike. 

His  revolutionary  propensities  have,  however,  persisted.  After 
the  war  broke  out  he  aligned  himself  with  that  C.  G.  T.  Minority  which 
sought  to  send  a sympathetic  reply  to  the  Copenhagen  invitation.  And 
in  1915  he  actually  went  to  the  Zimmerwald  Conference,  where  he  met 
German  Socialists,  and  where  a program  was  adopted  pledging  the 
delegates  to  wage  war  on  their  governments,  to  refuse  to  vote  war 
credits  and  to  agitate  for  immediate  peace  without  annexations. 

Later  on,  Meerheim  co-operated  with  Thomas,  while  the  latter 
was  Minister  of  Munitions,  in  striving  for  maximum  output  from  the 
munitions  plants. 

During  the  Malvy  trial  Meerheim’s  name  came  up  frequently  in 
connection  with  the  Zimmerwald  Conference,  coupled  with  insinuations 
as  to  his  loyalty.  Referring  to  the  matter  at  the  C.  G.  T.  meeting  in 
July,  1918,  Meerheim  declared  that  through  Malvy  the  Government 
was  attacking  organized  Labor,  and  the  C.  G.  T.  agreed  with  him. 

He  is  now  urging  workers  to  study  modern  industrial  methods 
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rather  thai  to  oppose  them.  This  has  brought  him  under  the  fire 
of  the  mo  it  extreme  revolutionary  elements  in  the  Labor  movement. 

At  the  time  of  Gompers’  visit  to  France,  Meerheim  was  opposed 
to  the  plars  for  his  reception. 

In  Nc  vember,  1918,  he  called  on  Clemenceau  to  protest  against 
the  continued  imprisonment  of  munitions  and  other  workers. 
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